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Iam highly grateful to the authorities of the All-India Oriental 
Conference for electing me President of the Southeast Asian Studies Section. 
I have had the opportunity of visiting some of the countries of Southeast 
Asia and can claim therefore some personal knowledge of them. I was posted 
in Bangkok for two years as Visiting Professor of Indian Studies and had an 
occasion to work in two of its prominent Universities the Chulalongkorn 
University and the Silpakern University. I had the occasion to study at close 
quarters the cultural life of the people of that land as also some of the 
neighbouring countries like Laos, Malaysia and Singapore. The contact of 
those and other countries of the region with India may well date back to 
early centuries of the Christian era. The Puranas mention ships from India 
laden with merchandize leaving for the ports in Suvarnabhimi which in all 
likelihood included Siam, Champa, Annam and so on and not only the 
island of Sumatra as some think. Gradually, Indian settlements would have 
grown in them, and, as the then immigrants would have penetrated further 
and fnrther, the life of the local inhabitants got influenced more and more 
by them. The greatest evidence of the close links of the region with India 
is furnished by the large corpus of the Sanskritic words in its languages. 
The very word for language that is prevalent ia most parts of the region is 
bhasa; Bhasa Thai, Bahasa Malay and so on. The old language of Indonesia 
has a typical Sanskritic name of Kavi Bhasa, Prof. J. Gonda in his now 
well-known work Sanskrit in Indonesia points to a large Sanskritic content 
in Indonesian languages. A similar attempt by William J. Gedney and the 
writer of those lines in the works : Indic Loan Words in Spoken Thai, a 
Ph. D. Dissertation submitted to the Yale University in 1947 and the Studies 
in Sanskrit and Indian Culture in Thailand, an independent study published 
recently trace a very large corpus of Sanskritic words in Tha. An attempt 
on similar lines on Bahasa Malay or Bhasa Khmer of Compuchia or Bhasa 
Lao would, if undertaken, produce similar results. Most of the languages 
of the region have incorporated into them a large number of words of 
Sankritic origin. The remark made by William J. Gedney with regard to Thai 
that there are as many words of Sanskritic origin in spoken Thai as there are 
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words of Greek and Latin origin in spoken English may very well apply to 
Most languages of the region. Since the writer of these lines has greaten 
acquaintance with Thai, he can speak with greater confidence with regard to 
it. There are hundreds and thousands of words in Thai, a langnage entirely 
different from Sanskrit and Pali structurally belonging as it does to adifferent 
language-family, which owe their origin to Sanskrit and Pali. One may have 
to knock one’s head a number of times to realize that the Thai word phetch 
found in such words as phetchburi is Sanskrit vajra. Similarly the names of 
Places like Phiakphumphisai or Udumphonphisai are Sanskrit Vyaghrabhiimi- 
Visaya and Udumbaravisaya respectively or the peculiarly spelt word aungch- 
allee is just Sanskrit añjali. In spite of all the change that has come about in 
the process of their assimilation in the new language some words have no 
doubt mysteriously kept up their Sanskritic form and pronunciation, e. g., 
the words vela for time, karımā for please, prarthana for desire and so on, 
The whole landscape of Thailand is dotted with vestiges of Indian cultare. 
There are numerous temples of Hindu Gods and Goddesses, though in ruins, 
which are a perennial testimony to the presence in the region of the once all 
powerful Hindu religion. There are figures of the Hindu gods, Indra, Ganesa 
and so on and Hindu demi gods the Yaksas, the Kinnaras, the Kinnaris and 
so on which adorn even the Buddhist monasteries. Among the Indian epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, it is the Ramayana which is the best 
known to the people. It is known in Laos, it is known in Thailand, it is 
known practically everywhere in the region though the story differs in detail 
with local variations creeping in. Very rightly has a scholar said about it 
that if there is any truly Asian epic it is the Ramayana. Scenes from this 
and the Puranas are found depicted on temple-walls, the entire story of the 
Ramayana is found described in 178 excellent murals in Wat Phra Kaeo, 
popularly known as the Temple of the Emerald Buddha in the heart of 
Bangkok and 152 bas reliefs in Wat Pora Jetubon, the funerary temple of the 
ruling dynasty of Thailand. The mural paintings in the Vihara of Wat Nang 
Phya in Phitsanulok in northern Thailand and the marble panels as many as 
one hundred and fiftytwo relating the Rama story after king Rama l’s version 
in clockwise direction from Ravana’s abduction of Sita to the pursuit by 
Rama, the fight among the demons and the monkeys as far as upto the 
catching of Ravana’s friend, Sahasteja by Hanuman. Apart from the marble 
panels the wooden panels of the Ordination Hall of Wat Po represent a large 
number of episodes from the Ramayana. 


Hundreds of inscriptions in Sanskrit and Pali have been discovered in 
Southeast Asia. These from Combodia were collected and published in a 
yolume by R. C. Majumdar. Similar attempts, though, perfunctory have 
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been made by scholar like George Coedes and others. It will be a good idea 
if this work in the countries like Thailand could be undertaken more system- 
atically. The writer of these lines has come to notice about 40 inscriptions in 
Sanskrit in Thailand during his sojourn there some of which were discovered 
much after Georgne Coede’s work. The latest example is of the two inscrip- 
tions recently found from Prasad Panom Tung in the Province of Buriram 
in the noatheast of Thailand. Since one Sanskrit inscription from there 
noted by George Coedes, two more Sanskrit inscriptions have been dis- 
covered from there. The second one only this year itself. The first one 
could well be the second part of the inscription noted by Coedes and in all 
probability be taken to complete it. Written in beautiful Sanskrit and in 
mellifluous style, it makes an excellent reading In the context of the Sans- 
krit and Pali inscriptions discovered from Combodia and discovered or being 
discovered from Thailand, a suggestion may well be put forward that it 
would be good if this vast literature could be studied from the point of view 
Of its poetic beauty as well. So far only tardy attempts have made in this 
connection. No significant contribution in this direction is available upto 
now. The writer of these lines has tried in the beginning of his volume : 
Studies in Sanskrit and Culture in Thailand noted earlier, to present a deta- 
iled critical literary appraisal of the Sanskrit inscriptions of Thailand. A 
literary study on the same lines of the Sanskrit inscriptions of Compuchea 
which are far larger in number would well be worth undertaking to bring 
home to the scholarly community the poetic beauty of this form of literature 
to enable it to enjoy it. Though royal proclamations or account of land-grants 
or descriptions of regal exploits, the inscriptions contain in them excellent 
poetry which merits serious notice. 


It has become almost customary for a President of a Section to present 
in his Address a survey of publications in his field from the previous session 
to the present one. While the writer of these lines occupies himself with this 
excercize he cannot but permit himself a few preliminary observations. Out 
of the nine countries comprising the region of Southeast Asia : Burma, Laos 
Thailand, Compuchea, Vietnam, Malaysia, Sitigapore, Indonesia and Brunei, 
the maximum literary activity has taken place only in Burma, Thailand, 
Malaysia and Indonesia, Only a handful of books were produced in Singa- 
pore and these too on subjects of trade and industry only. Compuchea has 
been too ravaged by strife to think of any literary activity. Vietnam, though 
recovering from long drawn out war, is still far from a stage where serious 
literary activity worth any consequence can flourish. Laos and Brunei are 
too small to yield anything significant to any researcher. In Malaysia and 
Indonesia too the literary activity has come to be far too much centred on 
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Islam, Law, Politics, trade and industry, administration and such other disci- 
plines. It is in Burma and Thailand alone where literature on humanities 
has come to be produced, quite a significant proportion of it on Buddhism, 
the predominant religion in these countries and on much lesser extent on 
secular subjects. Among pubiications in the field of Buddhism in Burma 
may be mentioned: Kammtthan tara a thut ra khren a kren by ee Eine pe 
thera on the practice of the form of Buddhist meditation called Kamma- 
tthana, Buddhe e énapana bharana Kammatthin kyan nani by U Aon Mret on 
the practice of Anapanasati form of Buddhist meditation, Mran ma ndin nam 
Theravāda Buddhabhāsā cac tam by Ashin Paññindabhivamsa on the history 
of the development of Theravāda Buddhism in Burma, Mahavijjodaya Sang- 
ruih Chui rui Kyam by Ashin Tin Thi Lan Puññänanda on the exposition of 
Abhidhammatthasamgaha, a compendium of Abhidharma philosophy accord- 
ing to Theravada Buddhism including the text in Pali, Vum am bhi Ae 
Abhidhamma by U Kyo Thvat, a collection of lectures on Abhidharma philo- 
sophy of Theravada Buddhism, Buddha lakkhand@ to mya by Mrat su mre lat 
on the identifying marks of a Buddha, Buddha nok pa kambha lū sa mya by 
Takka Suei Mrat Su on the general history of the spread of Buddhism, A 
khre pru patthan ta rā to by Ashin Janakabhivamsa, an introduction of Patt- 
hana, a canonical text of Theravada Buddhism. Works on Buddhism 
published in Thailand area: the Commentary Patisambhidamagga Canonical 
Text of Theravada Buddhism Mahanama, Phutthawipatsama by Sawet Piam- 
phsngsan on Buddhist meditation, Khruarg namatsekan lse lo mu bucha by 
Phloenphit Kamran on the styles of altars and materials used in worship for 
specific Thai Buddhist rituals. Apart from the study of Buddhism in its 
purely religious aspect there have appeared in the period under review a 
couple of good studies particularly in Thailand on its evaluation in relation 
to social development. Of these mention may be made here of Sasand kae 
panha Sangkhom by Udom monkhon on the proposed solution of social 
problems in Thailand through the use of Buddhist principles, Phawana kap 
Kanrapchai Saugkhom by Phra Pracha Prasannathammo on the application 
of the principles of Buddhist meditation to Thai social development. There 
is a tradition in Thailand to issue cremation volumes in honour of important 
people when they die. Some of these volumes provide very good research 
material on Buddhism apart from the biographical account of the crematee. 
Of these mention may be made here of Phra Thammathetsana@, cremation 
volume for Phra Thammapanyabodi ( Kittisan Thera) which comprises 
three Buddhist discourses and a biography of the erematee and other similar 
works, Of other works connected with Buddhism mention may be made 
of Kaafurnfu Phraphutthasatsana noi semai Ratnakosin ton ton by Atchara 
Kauchanomai on the revival of Buddhism during the early Bangkok period. 
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Lak Kan suksā wichai sunlapā phra phom kansāsom phra phim lae kantang 
khlong phra phim by Prakot Buabut on the collection and classification of 
Thai Buddhist amulets, Palimakhon phra kruang by Mon Chanthanakhon on 
Thai Buddha images and amulets, Arhan Kelasa nhan Amerikan sdsana pru 
kha ri by Ashin Kelas, on the reminiscances by a Burmese monk on the pra- 
ctice of Buddhism by Burmese in the United States, Bhvai tan chop to ra 
mahather kri mya by Maymyo Mui krañī on the decoration and titles of 
distinction conferred on Buddhist monks in Burma. 


Some nice inter-religious studies have also made their appearance in 
the period under review which cannot but deserve notice here, e. g. Latthi 
lae nikai in Thai by M. R. Kurit Pramaj on the comparative aspect of Budd- 
hism, Sikhism, Islam and Hinduism, Nipphan khi dindaen Khong Prachao 
Ongdica sung pen anatia by Prasan Sethanan on the concept of Ged in Budd- 
hism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism and through scientific enquiry, 
Nolokhit ruang pratya kensuksa Thai by Amphon Phongsaitha on the edus 
cational philosoyhy from the point of view of major religions. 


Significant contribution to studies in early history has taken place in 
many countries of the region. Some of the more noteworthy publications in 
them on the subject may well be recorded here as under : Kuntaca, Srivijaya 
and Suvarnabhumi by Dr. Abdul Rehman Saleh which deals with, as should 
be clear from the title itself, with the history of Kuniala, Srivijaya and Suwa- 
rnabhumi, the early kingdoms of South Sumatra, Rasi can to mran ma ruira 
by Ne Aon Mran which has for its subject matter the description and the 
history of the Burmese seasonal festivals, 4 rhe ton arha by U Sin Lhuin 
aia traces the histosy of Southeast Asia from the earliest times. Of the 
studies on sculptures and temple architecture and inscriptions may be menti- 
oned the works Arca-area di Sumatra pedazaman purba by Satyawati Suluman 
on the sculptures of ancient Sumatra and Proyak Pelita Restorasi candi 
Borobudur, a report on the restoration of the Borobodur Temple in twelve 
volumes one out of which has made its appearnce in the period under review. 


In the field of Language studies the few works that have appeared 
are: A Khre pru Sadda by Asin Janakabhivamsa which is a commentary by 
Kaccayana‘s Pali grammar, and Phāsā lae Pha@sasat by Wilawan Khanis 
tthanan on language and Linguistics. 


In the field of biography & couple of good attempts have been made 
in the countries of the region, ¢. S. Atthuppatti tha nuin nam khra @ Buddha- 
sdsana pru mya by Min Yu Way which gives biographical account of eminent 
non-Burmese Buddhists including Allen Bennet ( Ananda Maitreya ), Anton 
Gueth ( Nyantiloka ) and Salvatore Cioffi ( Lokanatha ), Maharat chat chai 
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kan which gives biographies of nine Thai kings, Waltha 
uramai which includes extracts from the works of the 
Ve bhu cha ra to theruppattu nhan 


by Prakhop Chopra 
Luangtha by Phraey 
author in addition to giving his biography, 
chak myā by Lu men Han Pyañ ma na which describes the life and teachings 


of Weibu Sayadaw ( 1896-1977 ) a Burmese Buddhist Abbot, Mahagandharum 


cha ru to Arhan Janakabhivamsa which deals with the life and teachings of 


Janakabhivamsa, a Burmese senior Buddhist monk. 


In the field of Sanskrit only some two or three attempts take place, 
One is : Rasa ca pe e Rasa in Burmese by U Rvehe Aon which examines the 
literary conventions used to express sentiment in Sanskrit literature. The 
second is a history of Sanskrit literature in Thai by Prance Lapanich and 
the third is a thesis Rgvedapratham nnandalasya samalocanatmakam adhyaya- 
nım (1-75 sakténi) a critical study of the first Mandala of the Rgveda 
( Sūktās 1-75 ) submitted this year, 1982, through the medium of Sanskrit for 
Vidyavaridhi ( Ph. D.) degree of the Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi by a Thai scholar, Chamlong Sarapudouke. 


The survey as given above shows that literary acttivity in the fields of 
religion, philosophy, art and architecture and ancient history is on in parts 
of Southeast Asia which are comparatively peaceful and which have not been 
swept off their moorings by the so-called modernism which turns man into 
a machine, 


VEDIC SACRIFICES IN KALIDASA 
By 
SATYA VRAT SHASTRI 


The works of Kālidāsa are replete with reference to sacrifices 
or things connected with them. This should not be unusual in view 
of his description of hermitages and penance groves with ascetics 
for whom performance of sacrifices was a matter of course. 
Then there were kings who organized big sacrifices which would 
last long and to which they would invite important sages and seers 
of the time. They would either do so for the fulfilment of some 
wish like the birth of a son or to proclaim their supremacy among 
contemporary kings. 


Kalidasa must have lived in an age when he would have seen 
columns of smoke going up the sky and heard of the chant of the 
Vedic Mantras to enable him to describe them with a certain inti- 
macy. A major part of his themes he has laid in penance groves or 
Tapovanas or hermitages or ASramas with Rsis or seers or Tapasas 
or ascetics in them. And where there are Rsis or Tapasas there are 
sacrifices. 


A substantial portion of the most well known of his plays, the 
Abhijaanasikuntala, he lays either in the Asrama of Kanva or that 
of Marica. Dusyanta, the king of Hastinapura, reaches it in course 
of hunting. The Asramites come to know of this and send him the 
sons of the Rsis, the Rsikumaras, with the request that he should 
stay in the Agrama for a few days. The reason: On account of the 
absence of Kulapati Kanva the demons are causing obstructions to 


their sacrifices: aqqqa: garafan wif a sftefaqaq-arcated’ 
The king agrees. The sacrifices go on, the king taking care of the 
hinderances. As they conclude, he is sent off by the sages for his 
capital: aa a mafie ware aAA RT: 2.2... 2 

For the performance of the sacrifice an altar, @f%, was laid, 


around which was placed the sacred Kuga grass. The Rtvijs or the 
sacrificial priests would then light the fire and pour oblations into 


Note: ‘The references and quotations in the article are from the text of Kali- 
dasa’s works as given in the Kalidésagranthdvali, edited by Rewa Prasad 
Dwivedi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, 1976 

1, Abhijñānaśākuntala (Abh. S.) Act II, p. 456. 

4. ibid, Act IV, p. 476. 
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it. A pupil of the sacrificer, the Yajamanaéisya, in the Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala is shown carrying the Kuga grass which he is to pass 
on to the sacrificial priests: aafaa Sfedercored SATA ETT AT aqar 1 

Back in his Agrama, Kanva arranges for sending Sakuntala to 


her husband’s home. At the time of her departure he asks her to 
walk round the fires to which sacrifice had just been offered: 


Ral gA safaia. He then blesses her in Rgvedic metre: 
aroas- ‘May these sacrificial fires having their places assign- 


ed them round the altar with sacrificial sticks offered to them and 
the Kuga grass strewn round them, chasing away evil with the 
odours of sacrificial offerings, purify you: 


att ate afer: aafaa: 
afma: seina: | 
aaa ASAT: aag 11° 
The plural number in sacrificial fires, qẸī: is indicative here of 
more than one fire. It probably refers to three that are usually 
worshipped by the Agnihotrins: the Garhapatya, the Daksinagni and 
the Ahavaniya which are collectively called Treta according to 
Manu. Kalidasa too calls them as such in describing the smoke 
filling the path of Rama’s aerial car on his return from Lanka to 
Ayodhya: 
aorta 
RASA TATA | 
aa gaia corre: 
aaa À afaa 17 
and in describing the three brothers of Rāma as having the lustre 
of three fires: gqtsiacaiastieaaeaaiiaasa®, There is indirect reference 


to three fires when Kautsa approaching Raghu is told by him to 
wait like the fourth fire for two or three days in his fire sanctuary: 


adag itt area. 


It is only once that Kālidāsa in his works gives the number of 
fires as four and that is in the context of the description of the sage 


„ibid, Act Ul, p. 459. 
| ibid., Act IV, p. 486. 
| ibid. 

. I. 231, 


| Raghuvatnga (Ragh.), XIL 37, p. 205. 
. ibid., KV. 35, p. 222. 
. ibid., V. 25, p. 136. 


Cony naoc 
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Sutiksna who is spoken of as practising penance in the midst of 
four fires: gfafsttaaat agi wet 

Kanva’s statement that the fires have their assigned places on 
the altar agrees very well with the Vedic practice. The Garha- 
patya is situated in the middle of the western part of the Vedi, 


the Daksindgni is near the south-western corner of it and the 
Ahavaniya is at the eastern end of it. 


Every Agnihotrin or worshipper of fire in days of yore had a 
separate room, or if circumstances permitted, a house dedicated to 
the holy fires. Kalidasa refers to this in three places, one, when 
the incorporeal metrical speech informs Kanva of Sakuntala’s mar- 
riage as he had entered the fire sanctuary: afr sfaceer wet feat 
gagat area the second time, when Dusyanta asks his staff bearer 
Vetravati to lead the way to the fire sanctuary where he is to re- 
ceive the pupils of Kanva and Gautami who had escorted Sakuntala 
to him: gafa! afaaxoartate > and the third time when Raghu asks 
Kautsa to wait tor three or four days in the fire sanctuary while 
he would endeavour to accomplish his object: aqzaqaistaftarerme. . 
faearagrasta ast. Now, the word used in the Abhijainasakuntala 
for fire sanctuary is afamar while that used in the Raghuvamdsa is 
azz. Both have the same meaning of a house for sacred fires. 
One of the alternative meanings of aqm is house. Kalidasa uses 
it in this sense in the Meghadita: qamri aimma mnia". 


As per tradition, offerings in the sacrifices go to the deities who 
are called for that reason gq. In the Abhijnanasikuntala even 


the sage couple Daksayani and Marica in whose Asrama Sakuntala 
takes shelter after her repudiation by her husband is called so. Not 


10. ibid., XIII. 41, p. 205. 
‘The observation of Pandit, as quoted by Nandargikar, on this is that 
‘this refers to what is called the qzma, or a kind of mortification prac- 
tised between four fires, one in front, one behind and one on either side, 
and the summer sun shining on the head as the fifth’. 
The Raghuvatnsa of Kālidāsa, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1982, p. 881. 
Though Manu at one place, II.231, mentions the holy fires to be three, 
the afèr, the meaa and the agaaa at other places, TII.100, 185, he mentions 
them to be five, the two more according to Harita quoted by Kullūka are the 
qaa und qaa which are explained by the latter as the ara and the waa 
respectively. It is possible that Kālidāsa in his mention of four fires had 
in his mind one of the two, the am or waaa in addition to the three re- 
ferred to by the term àa. 
11. Abh. S., Act IV, p. 482. 
12. ibid., Act V, p. 498. 
13. Ragħu, V. 25, p. 136. 
14. Meghadūta (Megha.), Purvamegha, verse 12. 
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only that, it is said to be the foremost among them: qgariaeq.. . 
Be ganfan. In the Kumdrasambhava even the mount Hima- 
laya is assigned that position: aaam HEÑ TeATTETTT zart. 


Though the Rsis could, through their spiritual power itself, 
ward off obstructions to their sacrifices from demons wont to dis- 
rupt them they would normally not like to do so for fear of its 
depletion. Raghu specifically enquires from Kautsa whether his 
preceptor Varatantu has not to spend his threefold penance trea- 
sured up by him to remove impediments. The normal course for 
the ascetics was to approach the rulers of the time and to request 
them for protection. It was only when that was not available that 
they would strike the disruptor with their curse-arm and spend 
their penance: arrrara fe mme: gifa a aq”. 

The theme of the rulers or their sons being called upon by 
ascetics to afford them protection is taken up by Kālidāsa in two 
of his works, in the Abhijnanasakuntala as noted above as also the 
time when Dusyanta hears a call informing him that while the 
vesper sacrifices, the qqamaq, are commenced, the shadows of flesh- 
eaters are inspiring terror in various ways: aaa aera gammai 
agat WAATEA: ... frana s and in the Raghuvarśa at two 
places, first time when the sage Vigvamitra approaches king Daéga- 
ratha to spare Rama for him to remove obstruction to his sacrifice 
aiea a faa fada aaea. . .arfad:!? who together with 
Laksmana afforded him protection while he had entered upon the 
initiatory ceremonies of the sacrifice: aq Afaa weg: with 
the result that the priests were able to complete his (Visvāmitra’s), 
while he was observing silence, sacrificial rites in due order: aaa: 
gaia maae radara Fa: “tand the other time when the sages 


living on the banks of the Yamunā with their sacrifice disrupted by 
Lavaņa came to Rama for protection: 


aaia fapana reg: | 
Aaa gaara: mo mo AA: 1122 


The sages did have their power of asceticism which could afford 
them protection but they thought that since Rama was iog there 


15. Abh. $. Act VII, 556. 
16. Kumärasambhava on Sam.), VI. 72, p. 81. 
17. Raghu, XV. 3, p. 219, 
18, Abh, $. Act Ill, p. 475, 
. 183 


20, ibid, XI. 24, p, 185. 
21. ibid., XI. 30, p. 185. 
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was no need for them to do so and attack Lavana with it: aam ua a 
afma wag: AAT, for, in the absence of a protector only do the 
curse-armed ones expend their ascetic virtue: amma fe ma: 
Rater Tat Aq | 

While enumerating the qualities of the scions of the race of 
Raghu Kalidasa mentions one which is particularly relevant to the 
present study. It is their offering oblations to fire according 
to prescribed rules: qafa. Dilīpa going to Vasistha 
to enquire of the cause of his issuelessness and to know the means 
to be out of it mentions to him his obscured state for want of an 
issue, HATA AAT: though he is purified by sacrifices, qsmfaytarcat 
The sacrifices may not only serve the purpose of self-purification, 
they may also lead to material prosperity. Dilipa mentions to Vasi- 
stha that the oblation duly offered by him to the holy fires turns 
into rain for nourishing the crops which otherwise would wither 
by drought: 

gfacatad staat fafaaatrg | 

qfaia aaan fa T 
The Mantras that he, their revealer, the napa”. the repository of 
the Atharva lore, aaafaf:>, * utters keeps the enemy away and 
accounts for the welfare of the people. 

Since ghee was the principal offering in the sacrifices, the cow, 
the means of obtaining it, had an importance of its own for the 
sacrifice. It is said to be the agaaa, the source of oblation, for 
the Ziq, the sacrificer, who maintains the sacrificial fire: argana”. 


In addition to making a general observation in the case of a 
king or two like afafa one who has consecrated the sacred fires 
as in the case of Aja or maq”, sacrificer, as in the case of Ksem2- 
dhanvan Kalidasa mentions a number of kings having performed 
certain specific sacrifices. Dilipa performed ninety-nine Asva- 
medhas® and, though he could not perform the hundredth one, his 


22. ibid, KV. 2, P- 219. 
23. ibid, XV. 3, p- 219. 
24. ibid., I. 6, p. 103. 
25. ibid. I. 68, p. 108. 
96, ibid., I. 62, p. 108. 
27. ibid, I. 59, p- 108. 
28, ibid. 

29. ibid., I. 82, p. 110. 
30. ibid, I. 44, p. 115. 
31. ibid, VII. 25, p. 159. 

33. ibid, XVII. 12, p. 145. : 
83. ayia magm: WA ATT a, ibid., TH. 38, p. 122. 
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horse guarded by his son Raghu having been taken away by Indra 
who would not part with it, (though challenged by the former, 
not wanting the nomenclature of Satakratu to pass on to someone 
else) he got its full fruit34 Raghu performed the Visvajit sacrifice 
wherein he gave away in charity all his possessions. Dasaratha per- 
formed the Putresti sacrifice for begetting offspring. Rama per- 
formed the Asvamedha sacrifice’? wherein he placed the figure of 
exiled Sita in gold by his side.** Sita’s father Janaka performed a 
sacrifice, name not given, but inferrable to be ASvamedha because 


of the mention of qq in a reference to its conclusion: qaaa Far 
faux and its mention by the word g with which it is referred 
to elsewhere, to which he had invited the sage ViSvamitra: ¢ aqaa 

q: who had taken Rama also with him. It was there that 


the incident of the lifting of the bow and its breaking had led to 
the marriage of Rama with Sita. 


There is reference by Rama to the ASvamedha intended to be 
performed in the context of the ocean having been enlarged by his 
ancestors when they had dug into the earth in search of the sacri- 
ficial horse of their father that had been taken down by the sage 
Kapila to the nether regions: 


qatar: after Fea 


wat weft Is | 
Tears raarate a: 


qa: feet afaa a: 10" 
Rama’s grandson Atithi is also described to have performed the 


Asvamedha sacrifice, fanftareatara’’, and that is incidentally the last 
reference to ASvamedha in the Raghuvamdsa. 


Since the ASvamedha involved the killing of the horse, it was 
but natural that Kalidasa should have made a frequent reference 
to the Yupa, the sacrificial post, to which the animal was tied before 
it was slaughtered. 


34, BAA MAGA: A HATA: AAA GA Asay, ibid., IM. 65; p. 124, 
35. aaa} faafafa fetta atatea, ibìd., V., p. 134. 
39. TANRAUAA WA: UARN EAT: | 


afat faan: gatorfatecnters: 11 ibid., X. 4, p. 175. 
87. RATA ATANAA, ibid., XV. 58, p. 223. 
38. fadrefarmrearcena: sage wa: ibid., XV. 62. 


39. ibid, XI. 37, p. 186. 
40. ibid, XI. 32, p. 185. 
41. ibid, XIII. 3, p. 202. 
42. ibid., XVII. 16, p. 242. 
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The Yogin Kartavirya is said to have fixed sacrificial posts in 
eighteen continents: 


aga anit fret area: 

The sacrificial ceremony performed by Janaka consisted of the 
qy : qaaa frfa. Dasaratha is said to have made the banks 
of the rivers Tamasā and Sarayŭ glisten with the lofty golden 
Yüpas: 

aay aa aara 
mea bee ac ZEEE 
fraser aerate: 1 

Rama in the aerial car points to Sita the banks of the river 
Saraya flowing by Ayodhya lined all along by the sacrificial posts, 
the Yūpas. The mention is in the context of the horse sacrifice, the 
soya’. f 

Rama’s son Kuga on his way back to Ayodhya to shift his capital 
to it saw on reaching the banks of the Sarayu hundreds of Yupas, 


with square pavements for their pedestals, of the descendants of 
Raghu having performed sacrifices: 


qaaa: Aia 
qa amaa HA: MAT: | 
aaien f : 
qaaa TTT 1 
Siva in the guise of a Brahmacarin while dissuading Parvati 
from her resolve to win him for her, says that the good do not 
accord a stake, af in the cremation ground the Vedic honour due 
to a sacrificial post: adena apia atest MAYA T arate À. 
If it was A’vamedha, the animal killed was horse. If it was 


Gomedha, it could even be cow. King Rantideva is mentioned by 
Kalidasa to have slaughtered cows. The cloud in the Meghadita is 


42a. ibid, VI. 38. 
43. ibid., XI. 37, p. 186. 
44. ibid, IX. 20, p. 167. 


45. aaa ot AANT | ibid, XIII. 6, p. 207. 
46. gaa qanada: geatteatt ibid. 
47. ibid., XVI. 35, p. 231. 
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asked to tarry for a while on the river (Carmanvati) to do honour 
to the glory of the king that had appeared on the earth in the form 
of a river: 

anan: giaa aired 

aai afa afori aa A” 

Rāma in the aerial car while overflying the forests also draws 
sita’s attention to a number of Asramas and Tapovanas of the Rsis 
giving his comments on their involvement in the sacrifices. The 
ascetic Sutiksna he mentions as practising penance in the midst of 
the four fires fed with fuel: afadoraerarat agnt aĝ, The sage Šara- 
bhanga after keeping the sacred fire and after continuing to pro- 
pitiate it with sacred fuel for long, faqa aagi afara. at last 
offered his body consecrated with Mantras to it: 

A magi TATA 

The ablution at the conclusion of the sacrifice called TAT 
is referred to by Kālidāsa at more than one place, once in the con- 
text of the mention of Nandini’s milk which was said to be more 
sanctifying than it (the aaqa) qa aa HOSA heia ara T the second 
time in the context of Dagaratha having had it: aqqasaa:*, the third 
time Viśvāmitra having had it: arqa ga: and the fourth time in 
the context of Rāma’s mention of the Iksvakus having had it: 


ESER IE IG CIG GAUI wags: 


Kālidāsa uses a number of words for sacrifice: qq, gam,“ am,” 
area,” agl wa"! afte? and faart the last one identifyable from 
its derivative Taddhita use gam found first in the context of the 
sacred water darian KUGGE i and the other time at Sakuntala’s 
circumambulation of the sacred fires qarat agaqa:”. Sometimes the 


48. Ku. Sam., V. 73, p. 74. 

49. Megha., Parvamegha, verse 45, p. 33. 
50. ibid., XID. 41, p. 205. 

51. ibid, XIII. 45, p. 206. 

52, qá pia paed Aaaama 1 ibid, I. 84, p. 110. 
53. ibid, IX. 22, p. 168. 

54. ibid., XI. 31, p. 185. 

55. ibid., XIII. 6l, p. 207. 


56. pp. 81, 556. 
57. pp. 108, 2, 219. 
58. p. 114 


. p- 7 

59. pp. 134, 183, 223, 231. 
60. pp. 122, 124, 148, 186. 
61. pp. 122, 135, 190, 224. 
82, p. 175. 

63. Abh. $. Act II, p. 459. 
64. ibid., Act IV, p. 486. 
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idea’ of the sacrifice or sacrificial rites is just conveyed by the gene- 
ral words fat. act. Dilipa asking the lion to accept him in lieu of 
the cow says by doing so neither the means for the sacrifice of 
the Muni (Vasistha) would be destroyed, qqaqua Ha: atà: *, mor 
would the dinner-after-fast of his be violated. “Raghu while asking 
Indra as to why he should cause obstruction to the sacrifice of his 
father also uses this word: year: fafaa ea waa After Rama had 
removed the obstruction by demons the sacrificers were able to per- 
form the sacrificial rites for Visvamitra. In this context too the 
same word figures: aha: Sauce araa faina fear? 
So does it figure in connection with the mention of the conclusion 
of the sacrificial rites of Janaka: ayaa act faarfaat’s. Once a while 
even the word pẹ appears to carry the meaning of sacrifice or sacri- 
ficial ceremonies. When Agnivarna was ill his ministers made out 
to the suspecting subjects that he was engaged in performing sacri- 
ficial ceremonies for the birth of a son: TEIT, faa naa: FÀ amaaa 


aa”. The bigger sacrifices like the Aśvamedha and ‘the Visvajit 


were referred to occasionally with the word Fad. èg. aguna Waa 
maA, a fait aa anai margai.. a aR 
a ansa aiming, gat Te Te RT maaa: T 


Interestingly, the word arī for sacrifice never figures in the works 
of Kalidasa. 


The words for sacrifice mostly have been used by the great 
poet as synonyms though in ritualistic texts they go with a parti- 
cular sacrifice for which his use of a number of different words for 
the same sacrifice can be cited as proof, e.g. gH, Wa and aq for 
Agvamedha. qx, xzax and qq for Vigvajit and so on.” 


It went with the rules of the sacrifice that the fee and the gifts 
were to be given at the conclusion of the sacrifice without which 
it was taken to be as good as futile: gat qaaa: Kalidasa men- 
tions it first in the context of the coronation of Atithi, son of Kuéa 
and the grandson of Rama so that Snatakas could complete their 
sacrifices with liberal gifts: 


65. Raghu., I. 55, p. 116. 
6B. ibid, HI. 44, p. 122. 


68. ibid, XI. 37, p. 186. 

69. ibid, XIX. 52, p. 283. 

70. ibid., UI. 46, p. 122. 

71. ibid, II. 69, p. 124. 

72. ibid, XVII. 80, p. 243. 

23, ibid, VI. 76, p. 148. 

v4, Raghu. I1. 38. 39, 45, pp. 122, IV. 86, p. 133, V. 6, pp. 134, 135. 
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a aafia SAS cal TZ | 
qai aaa wat: atea èT: 17° 
and the second time in the context of the performance of the Asva- 
medha sacrifice by the same king: 
aan: a ansaa aam aiga | 
aa areca T A T 
Called Dīrghasatras some of the sacrifices would last very long. 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya mentions them as going on for a hun- 
dred or even a thousand years: qina araaretarntt, Kālidāsa for 
once makes a mention of the same in the context of the non-avail- 
ability of the divine cow Surabhi who had cursed Dilīpa for her 
being in the nether region, mma, for providing oblation, gfaa, for 
the Dirghasatra of Pracetas: 
saa Aaaa AT Wary TATA: | 
are tatetare qarana 1177 
It is only once a while that the sacrificial instrument is re- 
ferred to by Kalidasa. There is mention of the aq, the long sacri- 
ficial ladle, made of the farga wood in the context of the disrup- 
tion of Vigvamitra’s sacrifice. As the Rtvijs noticed the Vedi defiled 


with large drops of blood, they got so upset that the ladles dropped 
down from them: 


ater aa cafaf- 
denia: afa | 
APSAISAASTISHATIT - 
arai aafaa gaga 1" 
There is also mention of the sacrificial food, ye, which Daśaratha is 
said to have divided among his wives: q aa ło qeata meia. 
Oblations to sacred fire is of common enough occurrence in Kāli- 
dasa. Among the many good things happening at the time of the 
birth of Raghu one is the holy fire receiving oblation with the flame 
rightward: 
safant ciara 
The same thing happened at the lustration caremony of the horses at 
the start of his victory expedition: 


15. ibid, XVIII. 17, p. 237. 
76. ibid, XVII. 80, p. 243. 
71. ibid, I. 80, p. 109. 
18. ibid, XI. 25, p, 185. 
79. ibid. X. 54, p. 179, 
89. ibid., IV. 25, p. 128. 
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aet aad afgaan | 
qamna gR FT sat 
The augmentation of the natural splendour of fire with oblation is 
used by Kālidāsa in the context of the description of the sons of Daśa- 
ratha to compare the improvement (lit. increase) of their natural 


modesty by means of the method of education or discipline (which 
they underwent): 


carartas aiaa oat faari | 
srs wee ait ahaa afri” 


The red Karnikara is compared by him to the fire blazing with 
oblations: 


gages... yaaa: Fat <TH aah... 1%? 

It is worth noting that quite a few times that Kalidasa makes a 
mention of offering of oblations into the fire, he uses the word fafat 
or qafa or fafzaa’®? or 4aTad” oF aan according to rule, in due 
order, with it. A sacrifice has to be performed according to rules 
or the procedure going with it as detailed in the relevant texts. 


Kalidasa belonged to a civilization when Vedic sacrifices were 
still in vogue, when altars were made and strewn around with the 
sacred Darbha grass, when the sacred fires, three or four, with each 
a specified place for it were lit, when an adequate stock of sacrificial 
firewood was maintained, when the priests, the Rtvijs, would help 
perform sacrifices for the Yajamanas or the Yajyas, when sages would 
pronounce plessings in Vedic metres and reveal the Mantras, when 
kings and emperors would take pride in performing sacrifices, big 
and small, the daily ones and special ones requiring elaborate 


arrangements and would have on their completion the sacred quay 


ablution. This was a civilization which had so much permeated the 
spirit of Kalidasa that it had found spontaneous expression all 
through his immortal works. 


81 ibid, IN. 14, p. 120. 
82. ibid, X. 79, p. 182. 
83. ibid., IX. 40, p. 169. 


84, qa fafan ga, Ku. Sam., VI. 6, p. 77. 
$5, wartatagaretart » Raghu., I. 6, p. 103. 
86. girati gae fafiraafay | 
(mark the plural indicative of the three fires), ibid., I. 62, p. 108. 
87. wat aaea fagna, ibid, V. 19, p. 135. 
88. wey mered afg: ibid., IV. 25, p. 128. 


